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and mental conflict ; yet, calling on business at 
a friend’s house in the evening, my mind be- 
came tranquillized, and I was enabled to min- 
ister, to my comfort, to some present, w ho were 
no strangers to hidden exercises and baptisms 
unto death. 

“28th. First-day. The states were respec- 
tively addressed of such as such as think them- 
selves rich whilst they are poor, being destitute 
of the true riches ; and of such as feel themselves 
poor, yet being the Lord’s poor, and trusting 
in Him, may be considered to be rich in faith, 
and heirs of the kingdom which He hath prom- 
ised to them that love Him.” 

“Second Month 15th. During the interval 
since the last record, [ have passed through 
some seasons of deep depression. In our mid- 
week meeting on the 8th instant, I was raised 
up to minister, which afforded a peaceful feel- 
ing to my mind. Again I was permitted to 
sympathize with the mourners on First- day 
afternoon, the 11th, and have of late had some 
service in private opportunities. In our meet- 
ing to-day I arose with a sweet impression, and 
was helped to open doctrine and counsel from 
the words of the apostle, ‘I beseech you, breth- 
ren, by the mercies of God, that ye present your 
bodies a living sacrifice, holy and acceptable 
unto God, which is your reasonable service; and 
be ye not conformed to this world, but be ye 
transformed in the spirit of your mind, that ye 
may prove what is that good and acceptable 
and perfect will of God concerning you.’ ” 


On the 18th he wrote to a young Friend: 
“The work of the soul’s redemption is a great 
work ; and many conflicts of spirit we must all 
pass through in whom this work is going on. If 
the Great Master has any special service for 
thee in his Church, beyond being a preacher of 
righteousness in life and conversation, which 
every follower of Christ is called to, He will not 
fail to manifest it to thee, and in his own time 
endue with strength and clearness for his own 
work. Be thou faithful in a little, and He will 
make thee ruler over more.” 

(To be continued.) 


TEMPERANCE.—“ Doctor,” said a lady at a 
fashionable dinner party, a few years ago, to 
the present Bishop Henry C. Potter, “I observe 
that you take no wine?” “No,” said Dr. Pot- 
ter; “I have not done so for years—in fact for 
twenty- -nine years.” She expressed surprise in 
the look which met the doctor’s answer. “ It 
may interest you to know why I abstain,” said 
Dr. Potter, observing the expression of his 
companion. 

“{ will tell you. A man with an uncon- 
querable passion for drink came constantly to 
see me and told me how this miserable passion 
was bringing him to utter ruin; how his em- 
ployers, every time he obtained a position, were 
compelled to dismiss him because of his terrible 
habit. One day I said to this man: ‘Why will 
you not say here and now— Before God and in 
his help, I never will take liquor again.’ The 
man said: ‘ Doctor, if you were in my place 
you would not say that? I answered: ‘ Tem- 
perate man that I am, I will say so this mo- 
ment,’ and | spoke the solemn vow that I had 
called upon him to make. My poor friend 
looked at me with consternation; then an ex- 
pression of hope overspread his face. With 
steady voice he pronounced the vow. A mo- 
ment after he left me, but returned often to see 
me. The vow has been kept, and he that was 
fast losing soul and body found a position, kept 
it, and became not only a sober but a godly 
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man.’ The man thus saved from intemperance 
by Dr. Potter was afterwards shot by an Indian 
in the West while on an errand of mercy to that 
Indian tribe. A tablet has been placed to his 
memory in Grace Chapel, New York.— The 
Church. 


Norway and its People. 
(Concluded from page 333.) 

Such is the story as still told about the origin 
of Folgefon, and the people intimate it was due 
to Divine Providence, since the inhabitants be- 
coming rich on account of the more productive 
soil, became arrogant and proud, and would no 
longer live in the narrow way like their less for- 
tunate brothers along the valleys. Whatever 
may be the origin or the interpretation, I think 
that this warning—taught for ages to the young 

has instilled into their lives an inherited hor- 
ror of evil, and a desire to live useful lives in 
order to escape such terrible punishment. 

Now a word as to the people. A typical 
Norseman has blue eyes, light hair, rosy cheeks, 
broad shoulders, and rather above the average 
in height. About his face one can read a con- 
tentedness of mind and an honesty of character. 
He is a thinker rather than talker, of a retired 
disposition, not easily gotten acquainted with, 
but when once a friendship is entered into it is 
seldom broken. Such in a few words is the typi- 
cal Norseman as he is found in the mountain 
valleys of his native home, but when he is trans- 
planted into an adopted home, he learns both 
the virtues and the vices of the new neighbor- 
hood wherein he is placed. 

The Norwegian is very polite even to an ex- 
treme degree. If neighbors call they must eat 
before leaving, and if a person intends to make 
six or seven calls in an afternoon, he must dine 
at each place with due formality. The coffee 
is made according to the friendship existing 
between the parties, strong coffee denoting a 
warm friendship, and vice versa. Up in the 
mountain district it is still customary to pull 
the guest to the table, the host and hostess pull- | y 
ing by the hand, while the children render as- 
sistance by pushing from behind. The guest, 
to show that he has manners, must be equally 
stubborn, stating emphatically that he can’t 
eat anything, or that this expense is at all un- 
necessary. Was amused some time ago hearing 
a newcomer, a girl, state to her friends a few days 
after coming to this country having taken din- 
ner with some neighbors one day. “ What rude 
manners those people have ; they simply asked 
me to the table, but forgot to pull me.” 

As they take a secret pride to display their 
silver and ornaments upon all occasions, so they 
also delight to put upon the table everything 
they possess of food. It is not seldom that one 
sees twenty-five pounds of butter and cheese 
upon the table that are set before one guest, and 
still the hostess will assure the guest that their 
supply is low now since they had just sold their 
produce. Their food is not rich, but wholesome. 
It consists of rye, barley and oats, fish, cheese 
and milk; very little meat is eaten by the poor 
people. As the food is light, consisting of por- 
ridge and milk, or coffee and oat meal cakes, 
they eat often in summer as high as six times a 
day, but each meal consists of but one dish; 
their dinner consisting of fresh fish and soup, 
coming at ten o’clock A. M., after which a two 
hours sleep is taken, which is not to be won- 
dered at, as during haying and harvesting 
they are at work at two o'clock in the morning. 

On meeting, they always say tak for sist 
(thanks for the last), no matter whether they 


have ever met before or not. Hospitality is 
shown, and a stranger sits at the head of the 
table, ‘and has at his disposal the best room in 
the house. As a rule in the country districts 
they charge little or nothing for such accom- 
modations, but on the other hand the stranger 
will be asked all manner of questions, which the 
host deems as a privilege. The stranger must 
give a full history of himself and of all of his 
relatives. If such history is deemed valid, then 
he has the whaJe house at his disposal, and is 
placed at the head of the table, the seat of 
honor, a place sought by all, and only tendered 
to the aged and the high in office or influence. 
When the stranger departs, the whole house- 
hold come out, wish him good luck on the jour- 
ney, and wave their handkerchiefs at him, a 
customary sign of departure. 

Up among the mountains, seldom mingling 
with strangers, these people still possess many 
superstitious ideas. Thus it was but two centu- 
ries ago that when a corpse was buried, they 
would not take the coffin through the door, but 
through a temporary opening in 1 the wall, which 
was immediately closed, so that the ghost should 
be at loss to find its way back from the grave 
again, 

Even to this day the people fear owls, birds 
of ill omen, that warn the inhabitants of death. 
Bubbles in pails of water can foretell the draught 
of fish that will be caught, while in the milky 
way, the almanac-learned prophet can read the 
signs of the severity of the approaching winter. 
The tides play a conspicuous part with these 
people, for at a full tide coffee must always be 
roasted, cattle butchered, stone dug and trees 
cut; thinking that at full tide, and if possible at 
full moon, the coffee would increase in the pan, 
the meat would become better, the stone could 
be dug easier, and the trees would make better 
fuel and lumber. Every waterfall has its sprite, 
a demi-being supposed to have been condemned 
thus like the Jerusalem shoemaker, never to die 
for having at one time committed unpardonable 
wrongs. These sprites (nékken), can never sleep 
at night, but by the aid of a harp express their 
sorrow for their past sins, and warn others from 
committing similar offences. Every hill is sup- 
posed to be inhabited by huller (elves), imagi- 
nary beings, whose existence is believed in. 
There are two kinds, good and bad elves, and it is 
always well to have a “stand in” with these 
beings, and especially to obtain an elf-stone 
worn as a talisman against witchcraft and _poi- 
son. These stones are shot at cattle and human 
beings, and can be found in the fields, com- 
manding a high price in the market. Of course 
very little of this superstition is believed in at 
present, still in among the mountain dwellers 
and in various valleys where there has been 
little or no intercourse with the people, a great 
many of these rites are believed in and prac- 
tised. 

In theirreligious views they are simple, hold- 
ing on to the old, discarding new theories, A 
large party has arisen within the Lutheran 
Church, called the Readers, advocating that 
laymen, if of good moral character, can ‘preach 
without being ordained. This element is grow- 
ing, and has done good work, and has built 
meeting houses all over the land. The canon 
law of the country is that none but one wearing 
a surplice can preach in a house of worship sup- 
ported by the State. 

It was my privilege to attend both established 
and lay services,and I was much impressed with 
the simplicity of faith shown, and the intense 
desire on their part to live up to Scripture 
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teaching as they understood it. Visiting Rdl- 
dal Kloster, Sérbo (Rennesé) and other of the 
early churches, and seeing that in the same 
buildings there were carried on services now, 
much in the same manner as seven or eight 
centuries ago, [could not refrain from reflect- 
ing on the scene in those days under a Catholic 
regime and now. Were the people that met for 
religious worship in those days coming from the 
thinly settled districts for mass, of the same 
nature and character as those we see to-day 
crowd into the pews, sitting down, listening with 
submissive faces, while tears run down their 
cheeks when the minister in words of kindness 
reminds the congregation of broken vows, of 
forgotten promises, and of hard heartedness to- 
wards God? We cannot understand a station- 
ary life; With us it is change, rush, progress. 
In less than a hundred years our large cities 
have sprung up, our entire Mississippi Valley 
has been put under cultivation, Norway is 
much the same to-day as a thousand years ago, 
and the small unassuming buildings that Ca- 
tholicism erected in its early ingress into the 
country in the tenth century still suffice fur the 
plain, honest hearted believers of the nineteenth 
century. Although in course of the ages the 
creed has been slightly changed, the buildings, 
weather-beaten, aged and scarred by time, still 
stand, and within these walls the ritual is read, 
the marriage performed, and the eulogy over 
the dead pronounced much in the same man- 
ner as in the first instances when Catholic monks 
sought to win the Norse people from heathen- 
ism into the Catholic fold. 

How to Reach Norway.—Steamers go direct 
from New York to Christiansand. It is also 
very convenient to reach Stavanger, Bergen or 
Throndhjem from London, Hull or Newcastle 
twice a week. Route steamers also go direct 
from England to the North Cape, stopping at 
all the principal points of interest on the way. 
This is the cheapest way to go, but the people 
of the country cannot be studied on this trip, 
and very little of the highland scenery can be 
seen in this way. Of course for a short stay of 
two weeks this would be the best way to go. 
For a six weeks stay, the best route would be 
tostart from Stavanger by way of Réldal, Har- 
danger, Voss to Bergen. From there via Sog- 
nefjord to Molde and Throndhjem, and from 
this place obtain a return ticket on a coast 
steamer for North Cape. From Throndhjem the 
route should be by way of Gudbrandsdalen or 
Valders, two of the most interesting mountain 
valleys in the country, then to Christiania, the 
capital. In this way all of the wild and ro- 
mantic scenery could be seen, and also a good 
opportunity would be given to study the people. 
The best way to travel is by carriage, the cost 
for driver and horse for two persons being about 
five cents per mile. The cheapest being by 
steamer, at the rate of about seventy-five cents 
per day; but this is not so exciting as a carry- 
all ride down a zigzag mountain road at a rate 
of a mile in ten minutes. Living is cheap, al- 
though at first-class hotels they. charge from 
$1.50 to $2.00 per day, but then the services at 
such places are magnificent. 

English is spoken by some one at every hotel, 
and in the towns consuls and others assist the 
traveller in every way possible, so there is no dan- 
ger of not getting along. There are no dead- 
beats or pickpockets of any kind, and any 
article left by the wayside is returned to the 
owner if found. 

Norway has nothing to show like our large 
cities, nothing like the wealth of Paris and 


London, but she has instead a ‘‘ midnight sun ” 
with its wonderful light attracting dwellers from 
other climes, it has its vast fisheries, its many 
islands and picturesque fjords, its magnificent 
glaciers, and its sober, economical and charm- 
ing people, who possess many virtues and few 
faults. 
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A Ramble With a Botanist on Point Loma. 


(Concluded from page 331.) 

There seems no ground for believing the rattle- 
snake very dangerous, unless you tread upon 
him, or come to very close quarters. Dr. B. 
seemed to feel no fear of them whatever, hav- 
ing for years been continually where they 
were, and seldom even taking the trouble to 
throw a stone. He was of the opinion that they 
rattle to prevent being stepped on or hurt. 
He spoke of seeing one on one occasion, and 
stood watching it for some time; at length it 
saw him and instantly rattled, but as he did 
not undertake to interfere, it quietly glided 
away. 

Dana, in his “ Two Years Before the Mast,” 
says a good deal about them in this region. 
While curing hides on the shores of the bay, 
the men used every week to go out among the 
chaparral and collect fuel. On one of these oc- 
vasions, while cutting among the bushes he 
heard a rattle near his feet, and was tempted to 
spring away in alarm, but not wishing to afford 
his companions an opportunity of a laugh at 
his expense, he worked away regardless of the 
rattling that was still continued from time to 
time. When his bundle was completed he 
called some of the men, and on investigation 
they found a great fellow lying there with four- 
teen rattles; so that he could have inflicted a 
very severe wound. 

As we neared the point, great quantities of 
the Euphorbia misera grew about, which was 
interesting for the reason that its true home is 
very much to the south of this. 

We passed the old lighthouse, the site of 
the first one built on the coast, and which had 
cast its friendly light across the waters even be- 
fore the days w hen Dana used to help bring the 
Alert round the point and into the still waters 
of the harbor. Of late years it has been aban- 
doned owing to the fact that the fogs are gen- 
erally high, and rendered its light of no effect 
when most needed, and a new one has been con- 
structed under the cliff. From here we descend 
still along the ridge for a hundred feet or more, 
when suddenly the end is reached—a sheer wall 
of three hundred and fifty feet-—who& base is 
washed by the Pacific. A very steep trail de- 
scends along the western slope ; this we followed 
and were soon walking along the top of the cliff, 
which extends along the entire point as far as 
False Bay, varying from fifty to a hundred and 
fifty feet in height. The soft character of the 
rock, which is composed of nearly horizontal 
layers of variegated sandstone, varying from half 
an inch to ten and fifteen feet in thickness, and 
containing boulders of harder rock, has enabled 
it to be easily worn into indescribably fantastic 
forms; caverns and bridges, and archways, 
through and under which the sea when angry, 
roars with wild fury. Only once have I seen 
the coast in a storm, and then it was a sight un- 
utterably grand and particularly enjoyable, as 
the sky was of the serenest blue, and the atmos- 
phere warm and full of color, utterly in contrast 
with the raging sea. 

The same formation shows itself at La Jolla, 
ten miles above. By the way, if any one who 
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reads this, ever finds themselves in California, 
don’t make the blunder we did, and call that 
name the way it is spelled! If they do they 
will wonder at the smile that tries to hide itself, 
until they hear some one call it La Hoyeh, after 
which they will lie in watch eagerly looking for 
some one fresher than themselves to fall into 
the sameerror. But this is true of nearly half 
the names about, for théy are mostly Spanish. 

There is an outcropping of cretaceous rocks 
at La Jolla, and also a little at the Point, but 
the whole region belongs in the main to a 
much more recent period. 

Before we started down the coast we ate our 
lunch, sitting on an overhanging cliff, and look- 
ing down into the sea. To my infinite annoy- 
ance, Dr. B. produced a very small sandwich, 
with the remark that he seldom carried any- 
thing on such a trip, and only brought this be- 
cause he knew I would make him take part of 
mine if he did not. It therefore required true 
heroism on my part to announce the truth— 
that I was hungry as a bear, and had brought 
sufficient to satisfy my hunger, which I pro- 
ceeded to make way with. In fifteen minutes we 
were off, following the road until it turned up 
the slope to the crest, and then we plunged into 
a wilderness of low brush and cactus jungle, 
which was very tiresome but interesting, as it 
afforded much room for speculation as to the 
time we might expect to reach home, particu- 
larly as cafions every few hundred yards pre- 
sented themselves that could not be crossed, but 
must be gone round ! 

At length we fell into a trail which we lost 
every now and then, and had great excitement 
in re-finding, beating back and forth, one under 
the cliff, and the other near the shore. At last 
it became so definite that we kept it without 
any further trouble, and it carried us easily 
across the cafions without having to make any 
detours. The cactus was about the only plant 
that pretended to show any signs of life through 
this dry, desolate region. The thorns of the 
prickly pear variety as every one knows who 
has encountered them, are anything but agree- 
able. From the plant’s standpoint, however, 
they are extremely useful arrangements, being 
barbed backwards, and often when one of the 
larger ones is caught, the whole joint of the 
stem will come off with it, and as the joint roots 
under all circumstances, the purpose of distri- 
bution is served, though certainly to the incon- 
venience of the distributor. One other plant 
we met with—an Aloe—of a species Dr. B. had 
never before seen north of the Mexican boun- 
dary line. At length the trail merged into a 
road, and the character of the soil changed, and 
with it the flora. The ground became a carpet 
of gay colors—among which the Eschscholtzia 
californica—the gorgeous yellow poppy of this 
coast, was very conspicuous. Among numerous 
composite was one popularly called “ Dainty 
Tips "—a Layia—whose yellow ray flowers are 
notched and tipped with white. They grow 
everywhere, in town and out, but here formed 
of themselves a perfect carpet. But loveliest of 
all was a darling pink Gillia that set down close 
to the earth and looked out with such pleading 
eyes, that it seemed like one of the dwarf 
species to be found on high mountains above 
timber line. I will only speak of one more— 
the handsomest of all—Abronia umbellata, com- 
monly called sand verbena ; it lives in the very 
beach sand, its sticky leaves and stem covered 
with the grains, but lifting its umbels of beau- 
tiful rose purple flowers on their slender pink 
stems far out of the reach of stain. But I for- 
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got. there is one other group of plants I must 
mention—the Mesembryanthemums (I think I 
have all the letters in)! which have taken to 
these cliffs as though they were their native 
home. They have all been introduced, how- 
ever, from the Cape of Good Hope, where they 
exist in over two hundred species. They have 
probably been brought in vessels as ballast. 
Among those introduced is one with large tri- 
angular and very juicy leaves, and conspicuous 
many petalled purple flowers, which they say pos- 
sess the very unpoetic value of being an excel- 
lent food for hogs; long distant may the day be 
when this wild region becomes peopled with 
these repulsive quadrupeds. At present, how- 
ever, the badgers and coyotes have very little 
to fear from the inroads of this form of civili- 
zation. 

By the time we reached the hotel at Ocean 
Beach—a hotel by the way no longer open, 
though in one of the finest localities in : this part 
of California, and left stranded by the tidal wave 
that swept over the country seven years ago, 
which is popularly known as “the boom” 
you may imagine we were somewhat weary and 
very thirsty, as we had had no water since we 
left home; so we descended the cliff to a little 
shanty that [ knew was always open, for Ocean 
Beach is a famous picnic place, and there are 
great beds of mussels and abelones (I haven't 
the faintest idea how to spell it), and the pot 
holes in the rocks are the homes of countless 
creatures of indescribable beauty. 

The interior of the little shop was, to say the 
least, a contrast with the scenes we had come 
from, and presented nature in the distorted 
forms in which it appears to the minds of many 
men ; there were bill posters of most of the sen- 
sational plays that had passed through the 
country in the last five years, advertisements of 
the best brands of chewing tobacco, paintings of 
the coast scenery, where red cliffs, and brilliant 
green grass harmonized with a fiery sun and an 
indigo sea, and to complete the picture there 
was a case of horribly stuffed birds and weasels 
and squirrels, and centipedes and snakes in jars, 
and withered flowers amid paper imitations, and 
the whole interspersed with jars of red and white 
striped candy, and cans of gingerbread and 
cookies, all warranted genuine antiquities. But 
the little old man who lorded over this domain 
was no monster, but in his small way did what 
he could for his brother man, for he made mus- 
sel chowder for picnickers, and served lemonade 
and delicious orange cider to the weary way- 
farer, and it was for this last named beverage 
that we had sought his shop. As we entered 
and made our demand, he busied himself at 
once in making us comfortable in hopes no 
doubt to entice us into a longer stay. Dr. B. 
asked how far it was to town, and was told six 
and a half miles; he next inquired the distance 
to the Point along the coast, and the old man 
said, “eight miles, but you can ’t get there that 
way, for there’s no road.” We quietly informed 
him that we had just come from San Diego 
around that way, at which another man ap- 
peared from behind a door wiping a soup plate 
on a dirty piece of cloth and smoking a pipe of 
very bad tobacco, and was in imminent danger 
of dropping both his pipe and plate in his open- 
mouthed astonishment. The twostood and gazed 
at us as fit specimens to add to the other curi- 
osities of their shop, and it was only after an 
emphatically repeated request that the unfer- 
mented juice was brought forth. We each took 
two glasses, and it seemed to me I had never 
before tasted so delicious a draught. We again 
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took up our knapsacks and started off, refreshed 
it is true, but no longer at the rate of four miles 
an hour, at which we had left town in the morn- 
ing. We kept straight ahead, not even making 
a detour for a flower, and hailed with delight 
the sight of town as we came upon a rise over- 
looking the bay, but it was a good four miles 
off, with cafions to be crossed, and hot, dry slip- 
pery grass to walk over; but by ste: adily ‘keep- 
ing at it we reached home about five o’clock. I 
confess to being more tired than ever before 
after a long tramp, chiefly from the fact that 
the hot, dry ground blistered the feet and made 
walking uncomfortable, but it was a transient 
feeling that a good night’s rest entirely dis- 
pelled; and this day’s experiences have now 
gone to swell the store of happy memories with 
which the past is filled. E. S. K. 


Theatres—The Perils of the Playhouse. 


A PLAIN TALK WITH YOUNG PEOPLE. BY THEODORE 
L. CUYLER. 

Young people often ask me the question, 
“would it be right for me to go to the theatre ? 
If not, then why not?” Those who propound these 
questions are not of the dissipated and dissolute 
class, but clean young men and maidens —too 
clean to be smirched by a needless exposure to 
impure influences. That such questions are 
raised constantly is not surprising ; for the play- 
house is increasingly persistent in its demands 
on popular attention and patronage. It fills a 
constantly enlarging place in the daily journals. 
Theatres ‘multiply more rapidly than churches 
in some of our great cities. Theatre going in- 
creases more than church-going. The dead- 
walls are covered with flaunting pictorial rep- 
resentations of scenes and actors in full dress 
(or of no dress at all); and many of these are 
of such disgusting indecency that they deserve 
suppression by the public authorities. If the 
pictures be so shameless, what must the origi- 
nals be? 

Before our youthful inquirers become patrons 
of the playhouse it is but fair that they should 
know just what perils to their moral nature and 
to their welfare as immortal beings, they are 
likely to encounter. The first peril i is to purity 
of character. Your eyes and ears are windows 
and doors to the heart. What enters once never 
goes out. Photographs taken on the memory 
are not easily effaced or burned up; they stick 
there, and often become tempters and torment- 
ors for a life-time. “I’d give my right hand,” 
said a Christian to me once, “if T could rub 
out the abominable things that I put into my 
mind when I was a fast young man.” He could 
not do it ; neither will you be able to efface the 
lascivious images or the impure words which 
the stage may photograph on your very soul. 
We do not affirm that every popular play is 
immoral, or that every theatre-goer is on the 
scent for sensual excitements. But the stage is 
to be estimated as a totality; and the whole 
trend of the average American stage is hostile 
to heart-purity. The exceptions do not alter 
the rule. Nor have honest attempts to bring 
the stage up toa high standard of moral purity 
been successful. The experiment once made in 
Boston of so managing a theatre as to exclude 
every indelicacy from the stage and every noto- 
riously improper person from the audience 
ended in pecuniary failure. The Puritanic 
playhouse soon went into bankruptcy. The 
chief object of the manager is to make money ; 
and if he can spice his evening’s entertainment 
with a plot that turns on a seduction, or a scene 


of sexual passion, or with a salacious exposure 
of physical beauty, the temptation is too strong 
to be very often resisted. 

1. You must take the average stage as it is, 
and not as you would like to have it. It is an 
institution, which if you patronize, you become 
morally responsible for, as much as if you pa- 
tronize a public library or a public drinking 
saloon. As an institution it habitually un- 
sexes woman by parading her before a mixed 
audience in man’s attire. Too often it exposes 
her in such a pitiable scantiness of any attire at 
all that if you saw your own sister in such a 
plight you would turn away your eyes in hor- 
ror. Yet you propose to pay your money 
(through the box office) to somebody else’s sisters 
and daughters to violate womanly delicacy for 
your entertainment, “If the daughter of He- 
rodias” dances to please you, then you are 
responsible for the dance, both in its influence 
on the dancer and on your own moral sense, 
There is no evading before God of your accoun- 
tability for the theatre, if you habitually sup- 
port it. What its influence upon the average 
performer is, appears from most abundant testi- 
mony. One of the most celebrated actresses of 
this time informed a friend of mine that she 
“only enters a theatre to enact her part, and 
has very little association with her own profes- 
sion.” A converted actor once said to me, 
while passing a playhouse in which he had often 
performed: “ Behind those curtains lies So- 
dom.” Although sorely pressed to return to his 
old business, he said that he would starve sooner 
than go on the stage again. Frances Kemble 
Butler—the last living representative of the 
most famous histrionie family of modern times 
—has, in her old age, condemned the stage em- 
phatically. As an institution, the American 
theatre tolerates sensual impurity in its per- 
formers and presents scenes of impurity to its 
patrons. If you become one of its patrons, you 
go into moral partnership with the theatre. 

2. It would be a sufficient condemnation of 
the average playhouse if it stimulates one evil 
passion. But other temptations lurk about. 
There are dangerous associations to be encoun- 
tered there. It isa prevalent habit of young 
people who attend the theatre to remain until a 
late hour amid the excitement of the plays, and 
then finish off with a midnight supper or a wine- 
drink at some neighboring restaurant. To this 
perilous practice a young lady of my acquaint- 
ance owed her downfall. Long after sensible 
people have laid their heads on their pillows, 
the habitues of the theatre are apt to be adding 
a second scene of dissipation to the first one; 
and it must be pretty hard work for a Christian 
to finish up with an honest prayer for God’s 
blessing. That is indeed a poor business and 
a poor pleasure on which we cannot, with a 
clear conscience, ask our Heavenly Father’s ap- 
proval. Certainly, there are enough innocent, 
wholesome and beneficial recreations without 
venturing into the dangerous atmosphere of the 
playhouse. That is a dear-bought pleasure 
which involves even a risk to the immortal 
soul. 

3. Another peril of the theatre arises from 
the fascination which it too often engenders. 
Like wine drinking, it becomes an appetite, and 
a very greedy appetite. To gratify this grow- 
ing passion for the playhouse, tens of thousands 
of young people squander their money and 
their time most profusely. Other and purer 
recreations become tame and insipid. Even 
the entertainments of the stage become dull un- 
less they are spiced with new excitements to the 
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passions. Wholesome pleasures cease to please, 
just as a brandy-drinker ceases to be satisfied 
with cold water or a cup of coffee. It is not crea- 
tion, but stimulation, too, that you will be after, 
when you become enslaved by the fascinations 
of the stage. 


My young friends, be assured that no saga- 
cious employer ever chooses a clerk, or account- 
ant, or any other employee the sooner because 
No sensible man is apt to 
select the companion of his heart and home be- 
cause she is a frequenter of a playhouse. No 
good woman wants her sons and daughters 
No pastor expects that his youthful 
church-members can go often into that impure 
atmosphere without a terrible damage to their 
piety. I don’t believe that the theatre has ever 
helped many souls toward heaven. I know that 
it has sent thousands to perdition. 
have, in kind and candid plainness of speech, 
pointed out some of the inevitable perils of the 
playhouse, do you feel like taking the risk ?” 

Brook yy, L. I. 


he is a theatre-goer. 








Scripture Illustrations. 


“Tue Rocks or tHe WiLp Goarts.”—It is 
impossible to say what was the cave in the re- 
cesses of which David and his men lay hid 
when Saul went into it, but there are many 
which would satisfy all the conditions of the 
There is one, especially, in the north- 
ern gorge of Sudeir, the entrance overhung with 
maiden-hair fern, and fresh water dripping from 
above, with many labyrinths withiv, where Da- 
vid might well have eluded search, but it was 
more probably nearer the top of the pass itself. 
It is interesting to note that these ridges are 
called the rocks of the wild goats. 
Syrian ibex, or wild goat, though abundant on 
the east side, is only found on the west side of 
the sea on the rocky heights behind Engedi. 
While camping there for more than a week, we 
secured three specimens, the first brought to 
England, and which are now in the British 
The desert partridge is also very 
abundant, and, being reluctant to take wing, is 
chased by the Arabs on fvot, who hurl short 
sticks at the birds as they run along, and in this 
way captured several specimens while I was 
Feelingly could David say he was 
pursued “as when one doth bunt a partridge in 
We may well picture here the 
hunted outlaw retiring from the rough compan- 
ionship of hig motley followers, for prayer and 
As he sat in the mouth of one of 
these caves, the Spirit of the Lord may have 
breathed into his soul. “In a dry and thirsty 
land,” he longed for the ordinances of the sanc- 
tuary, “as the hart panteth after the water- 
brooks,” when hunted by his men above. 
he heard the waters dashing down the cliffs, he 
exclaims, “ Deep calleth unto deep at the noise 
Here he may have re- 
membered that God was his true Rock, and 
resolved, “I will say unto God, my Rock, Why 
hast thou forgotten me?” Much of the imagery 
of Psalms 18 and 57 seems to have been sug- 
gested by the scenery and surroundings of En- 
gedi, with the sites of Sodom and of Zoar in 


the mountains.” 


of thy waterspouts.” 


—_——__—2e—__ - 


THE one man we can do without the remainder 
of our days, is the little, self-appointed, bitter- 
tongued fault-finder. 

Lovina God and serving Him, is a foretaste 
of heaven, and of inestimable value. 


THE FRIEND. 






[We have been requested to insert the fol- 
lowing piece among the poetical selections.— 


p.} 


THE POPPY-LAND LIMITED EXPRESS. 


The first train starts at 6 P. M., 

For the land where the poppy grows ; 
The mother, dear, is the engineer, 

And the passenger laughs and crows. 


The palace car is the mother’s arms, 
The whistle, a low, sweet strain ; 

The passenger winks, and nods, and blinks, 
And goes to sleep in the train. 


At 8 p. M. the next train starts 
For the Poppy-land afar ; 
The summons clear falls on the ear, 
“All aboard for the sleeping-car !”’ 
“ But what is the fare to Poppy land ?” 
I hope it is not dear. 
The fare is this—a hug and a kiss, 
And ‘tis paid to the engineer. 


So I ask of Him who children took 
On his knee in kindness great, 
“Take charge, I pray, of the trains each day, 
That leave between six and eight. 


“ Keep watch o’er the passengers,” thus I pray, 
For to me they are very dear. 
And special ward, O gracious Lord ! 
O’er the gentle engineer.” 
Fourth Month 29th, 1894. 


_ 


THE TWO GLASSES. 


There sat two glasses, filled to the brim, 
On a rich man’s table, rim to rim ; 

One was ruddy and red as blood, 

And one as clear as the crystal flood. 


Said the glass of wine to the paler brother, 

“ Let us tell the tales of the past to each other. 
I can tell of banquet, and revel, and mirth, 
And the proudest and grandest souls on earth 
Fell under my touch as though struck by blight, 
Where I was king, for I ruled in might. 

From the heads of kings I have torn the crown ; 
From the heights of fame | have hurled men down; 
I have blasted many an honored name ; 

I have taken virtue and given shame ; 

I have tempted the youth with a sip, a taste, 
That has made his future a barren waste. 

Far greater than a king am I, 

Or than any army beneath the sky ; 

I have made the arm of the driver fail, 

And sent the train from the iron rail ; 

I have made good ships go down at sea, 

And the shrieks of the lost were sweet to me, 
For they said, ‘ Behold, how great you be, 
Fame, strength, wealth, genius, before you fall, 
For your might and power are over all!” 

Ho! ho! pale brother,” laughed the wine, 

“Can you boast of deeds as great as mine !” 


Said the water glass, “ I cannot boast 
Of a king dethroned or a murdered host, 
But I can tell of a heart, once sad, 


By my crystal drops made light and glad— 


Of thirsts I’ve quenched, of brows I’ve laved, 
Of hands I’ve cool’d, of souls I have sav’d ; 
I have leaped through the valley, dashed down the 


mountain, 
Flow’d in the river and play’d in the fountain, 


Slept in the sunshine and dropped from the sky, 
And everywhere gladdened the landscape and eye ; 


I have eased the hot forehead of fever and pain; 


I have made the parched meadows grow fertile with 


grain ; 

I can tell of the powerful wheel of the mill 

That ground out the flour and turned at my will ; 
I can tell of the manhood debased by you 


That I lifted up and crowned anew. 


I cheer, I help, I strengthen and aid ; 
I gladden the heart of man and maid; 
I set the wine-chained captive free, 
And all are better for knowing me.” 


These are the tales they told each other— 
The glass of wine and its paler brother— 
As they sat together, filled to the brim, 


On the rich man’s table, rim to rim. 
— Pittsburgh Post. 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 


Yemen. 


Walter B. Harris, an English traveller, has 
published an account of his journeys through 
the southwestern corner of Arabia—a section of 
country of which Europeans and Americans 
know but little. 

The province of Yemen is bounded on the 
West by the Red Sea, and on the South by that 
part of the Indian Ocean called the Gulf of 
Aden. The interior consists of vast mountain 
ranges and elevated plateaux, some of which 
are 8,000 feet above sea-level. The sea-board 
consists of low-lying sandy deserts and plains, 
varying in breadth from thirty to nearly one 
hundred miles. Much of this plain was probably 
once covered with the sea; and some former 
ports now lie well inland. In many places, too, 
shells and chips of coral are to be found at great 
distances from the coast. This district is much 
subjected to drought, and has a very small rain- 
fall. As a rule, agriculture is an unprofitable 
pursuit, but the plains are well adapted for the 
rearing of camels. 

The features of the highlands are very dif- 
ferent. Enormous ranges of mountains rise 
abruptly from the plains, and are split up into 
a series of wide, fertile, parallel valleys, in which 
coffee, indigo and various other products re- 
ward the labors of the husbandman. Harris 
says: “ Nothing can be imagined more beautiful 
than the scenery of the mountains of the Yemen. 
Torn into all manner of fantastic peaks, the 
rocky crags add a wildness to a view that other- 
wise possesses the most peaceful charms. Rich, 
green valleys, well timbered in places, and 
threaded by silvery streams of dancing water ; 
sloping fields, gay with crops and wild flowers ; 
the terraced and jungle-covered slopes—all are 
so luxurious, so verdant, that one’s ideas as to 
the nature of Arabia are entirely upset. Well 
known as is, and always has been, the fertility 
of this region, its extent is almost startling, and 
it can little be wondered at that Alexander the 
Great intended, after his conquest of India, to 
take up his abode in the Yemen, had not death 
cut short his career.” 

From numerous inscriptions which have been 
found, and from the remains of great works 
which still exist, it is evident that this country 
was formerly the seat of a populous, civilized 
and wealthy people. The ruins of a great dam, 
built some 1,700 years B. c., show that it meas- 
ured 300 cubits thick, 120 feet high, and two 
miles in length. 

The Sultan of Turkey values highly his pos- 
sessions in Arabia, because it is on them that he 
bases his claim to the title of Caliph—a title on 
which his prestige in the eyes of the Moslem, 
mainly rests. Amongst Mohammedan poten- 
tates he is the greatest; for although many sects 
of Islam hold that one in whose veins the blood 
of the Prophet does not flow is unable by Divine 
right to succeed to the caliphate, the possession 
of the holy cities of Mecca and Medina cannot 
but add to his fame. 

A rebellion in Yemen took place in 1891, 
shortly before Harris’ visit, largely caused by 
the extortions of the Turkish governors of that 
province. Although this had been suppressed, 
yet the unsettled state of the country and the 
jealousy of the Turkish officials, threw many 
obstacles in the path of the traveller. Finally, 
he decided to start from Aden, a port in the 
British possession, and made a contract with an 
Arab trader there, who undertook to provide 
transportation and deliver him and his party 
and their baggage at Sanaa, a priucipal town 
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of the country—an agreement which he faith- 
fully fulfilled. 

The days were hot, but the nights were de- 
lightful, and our traveller says he never tired 
of the night marches, “The rhythmic gait of 
the camel, the gliding along under the myriads 
of stars, never wearied me—one could not weary 
of anything so surprisingly beautiful.” 

On one occasion they encountered a sand- 
storm, which is thus described : 

“ After a few hours on the road, a gentle wind 
rose up. At first it was cool and refreshing, 
but as the heat of the day increased, it became 
laden with fine grains of sand, and by no means 
so pleasant. At length it became unbearable, 
the stinging sensation as the sand struck one’s 
hands and face, being most painful. Calling a 
halt, we crawled under some thick bushes, the 
men hurriedly arranging a strip of canvas so as 
to obtain the most protection from its scanty 
folds. We were only just in time, for a few 
seconds after having crawled under its shade, 
the wind increased in strength, and became a 
veritable gale. The sand, which up till now 
had been but thin, commenced whirling up in 
clouds until the air became darkened with it. 
Huddling together, we tied our turbans over 
our mouths and waited for a cessation. The 
desert wind was intense in its heat, and the 
burning, gritty grains of sand found their way 
under one’s clothing and into one’s eyes and 
ears. So strong was the wind, that it was im- 
possible for the men to go even as far as the 
river to get water, and our throats were parched 
with thirst. The sky took a brick-dust red hue, 
and seemed literally to glow.” 

Amongst the caravan men was a Turkish 


quiet, we stole on again, thankful at our narrow 
escape. The sun was nearly up, when one of 
the men pointed out to me, a long way ahead, 
a solitary tower, standing on the edge of a 
precipice. 
safe ; they are friends of ours.’ 
the great gold orb appeared over the mountains 
to the East, we forded the river, and scrambled 
up to our looked for goal, Beit en-Nedish.” 


village, where they hoped to have a night’s 
rest, but, says Harris, “I had been asleep only an 
hour or two, when I felt myself quietly shaken. 
I asked who was there. 
my ear, ‘Hush, do not speak. Get up; you are 
in danger. 
bedding and carpet.’ 
into my clothes, while the unknown seized my 
carpet and such baggage as I possessed, and 
left. 
turned. 
he continued ; 
added, ‘ Follow me.’ 
the quiet, moonlit streets, and keeping under 
the shadows of the houses, left the village. 
one was stirring, and we passed silently away. 


hoofs would fall, and, bounding from rock to 
rock, disappear into the darkness. 
these occurrences our guide would utter a gut- 
teral sound of his disapproval. 
I ventured to ask him the reason of our sudden 
flight ; 
in reply.” 


strange guide told them they might stay as long 
as they liked. 


























‘Once there,’ he whispered, ‘ we are 
A little before 


A few hours’ ride further, they stopped at a 


A voice whispered in 
Not a word, mind. Give me your 


In the dark I hurried 


I waited for a few moments, when he re- 
‘ Your mules are already being laden,’ 
then seizing me by the hand, 
I followed him out into 
No 
Sometimes a stone loosened by our animals’ 
At each of 
Once or twice 
but always met with a sharp ‘Silence!’ 


They finally reached a village, where their 


In the morning he had disap- 


in it, and which was stealing my love from 
Him.” 


We Be Be 
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A Visit to the Western District Colored School, 


A very cordial invitation having been given 


at our last Monthly Meeting, at Twelfth Street, 
to visit the Western District Colored School on 
the Third-day morning following, I determined 
to accept. 


Reaching the school, which is held in the 


House of Industry, 718 Catharine Street, Phila- 
delphia, I found about a dozen Friends assem- 
bled, who, by their pleased faces, assured me 
that something of interest was in progress. 


The first exercise was the catechism, the un- 


hesitating answers to the questions showing 
careful study (the catechism used is one com- 
piled for use at “ The Shelter,” and is well suited 
to this class of children), after which the Ten 
Commandments were repeated. 
the very little ones had a kindergarten exer- 
cise, accompanying the simple songs with mo- 
tions, as sowing seed, sweeping, 
sewing with a needle, &e. 
sible to describe their funny little ways, as they 


Following this 


minding baby, 
It would be i im pos- 


heartily entered into all that they were doing. 
Next came a class in mental arithmetic, ques- 
tions being asked in multiplication, division and 
simple fractions. There was also a class in 
hygiene and temperance, and many times, after 
the answers, the teachers would ask, “ Why 
should you do so?” Certainly the pupils from 
this school cannot plead ignorance as to the 
evil effects of aleohol and tobacco. 

To our amusement many of the boys came to 
the class wearing thimbles. We found it was 
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suldier, fleeing from the starvation and cruelty 
and misery then existing amongst the Osmanli 
troops. His neck and wrists and ankles were 
deeply wounded by the fetters he had been 
made to wear—for once before he had deserted 
but been recaptured. As long as these runa- 
ways were soldiers in the service of the Osmanli 


peared. “He had left me sleeping, and gone 
back to his own affairs and his own life.” When 
the men tried to stop him, promising him a 
reward, he had laughed, shaken his curls, and, 
spear in hand, girded up his loins and vanished. 
The mystery of their flight was solved by one 


sewing hour in the other rooms, where boys as 
well as girls are taught to mend, sew on but- 
tons, and the general use of the needle, a special 
teacher coming to instruct in this branch, though 
assisted by the regularteachers. To each child 
is given any article of clothing he or she may 
make. 
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Government, they were looked upon as lawful 
game by the Arabs, but as soon as they threw 
down their arms and sought the protection of 
the Arabs and their aid in assisting them to 
escape, they became their brother-men, their co- 
religionists, and the poor, half-starved fellows 
were fed by their quondam enemies, and often 
given money to help them on their road to 
places where their recapture would be improba- 
ble. 

When they reached the frontier stations of 
the Turkish forces, it required considerable di- 
plomacy and many presents to procure per- 
mission to proceed on their journey, for the 
Turkish officials were very jealous of any infor- 
mation reaching Europe of the real condition of 
affairs in Yemen. However, after two day’s de- 
tention, leave was granted, and the small cara- 
van at once started in the middle of the day, 
to escape further delay or a change in the 
whims of the officers. 

As their route for some distance lay through 
a country still in a state of rebellion, their jour- 
neying was done by night and with great cau- 
tion. Once, when passing near a village, a dog 
barked; this awoke a man, who shouted to an- 
other, and a conversation took place. “Seizing 
me by the wrist, my men dragged me into a 
thick cluster of bamboos, whence we could see 
a light, evidently a lantern, flickering in the 
village, only a few hundred yards away. It 
was an anxious moment, but at length the 
dogs ceased their barking and the light disap- 
peared. Waiting to make sure that all was 


of their men, who had been left behind, on that 
eventful night, and who followed not by the 
round-about mountain track, but by the main 


to kill the traveller, and plunder his goods. 
The kind stranger had heard of their plan, and 
guided the travellers past the scene of danger. 


road over the plateau of Yemen was safe, and 


and he was committed to 
and then sent to Hodaidah, on the Red Sea 





road. A few miles from the village he met 
with some forty armed men, who had resolved 


From the point they had now reached, the 


was safely traversed. On arriving at Sanaa, 
the jealousy of the Turkish Pasha was aroused, 
rison for a few days, 


coast, under charge of an escort. At this port 
he took shipping to Aden, and once more came 
under British protection. J. W. 





For “ THE FRIEND.” 

Music.—Adelaide Newton, from whose pen 
there appeared recently in THe Frienp, some 
beautiful and touching lines, under the title of 
“ All Known to Thee,” is represented as being 
a “Remarkably devoted woman—not a Friend. 
Was born at Leylands, near Derby, England, 
in 1824.” She writes: “‘ Music was my greatest 
snare. I took infinite pains to play well, and 
delighted secretly in the commendation I got, 
whenever I played beforeany one. Fancy now, 
its being four years since I touched either piano 
or organ, and my singing, which I had once 
even more reason to be satisfied with, is proba- 
bly silenced forever. You cannot think, how I 
thank God, from my heart, that He did not let 
me gratify the secret pride which was lurking 





But the exercise which we watched with 
most delight, was a class of twelve boys and 
girls at kitchen garden. Seated around a low 
table, each with his or her own articles, they 
set the table with cloth, knives, forks, cups, 
saucers, plates, &c. Then the tables were dis- 
mantled and brushed, little dish-pans brought, 
and the various dishes were washed (not lite- 
rally), in the proper order, and all put neatly 
away. All the children did the same thing to- 
gether, repeating, in concert, how, when, and 
why they should do these things. So much 
interest was expressed, that the class gave us 
their lesson in washing and ironing in the same 
manner. While all this was entered into with 
much zest by the children, we could not but feel 
what valuable lessons were being stored in their 
minds which they could not easily forget, and 
if they do not perform well these homely duties, 
it is not because they are ignorant of the cor- 
rect way. 

Placed about the room for our inspection, 
were drawings, sewed garments, and kindergar- 
ten work, very creditably done. 

After an absence of six years, I was much 
impressed with the improvement everywhere 
seen. They were the same poor, needy chil- 
dren, but the order was better, the children 
more responsive, and all seemed to be carried 
on so quietly. 

The desire of the founders of this school that 
the children should commit to memory pas- 
sages from the Scriptures, is diligently carried 
out, and great care is exercised in this direc 
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tion. 
continue to be furnished to needy scholars. 

All the children are colored, under the care 
of four trained colored teachers, graduates of 
the Institute for Colored Youth in this city. 
There are about one hundred and twenty-five 
scholars, ranging from four to fourteen years of 
age. 

This school was begun, many years ago, by 
our friends, Rebecca White and her late sister, 
Hannah W. Richardson, for the “ degraded 
poor” in the southern section of the city. About 
twelve years since, the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia for the Western Dis- 
trict accepted the charge of this school, ample 
funds having been provided by these Friends 
for all its departments. 

The oversight is entrusted to a committee of 
women Friends, who subdivide into committees 
for the care of the school, sewing, and mothers’ 
meetings. The latter is a gathering of the 
mothers of the scholars one afternoon in the 
week, through the winter months. Each woman 
repeats a text, and, afterwards, while they sew, 
one of the managers reads to them, or gives a 
short, practical talk. One week in the month, 
coal, groceries, and dry goods are sold to them 
at half cost. The women much appreciate 
these weekly meetings, and frequently speak of 
their helpfulness. 

In these days, when work in the slums is 
taken up so vigorously, it seems well to call the 
attention of our friends to this particular field. 
Under the direction of the Western District 
Monthly Meeting, especially should it appeal to 
its members. The managers would gladly wel- 
come those who could give of their time and 
talents to this work. In the mothers’ meeting, 
helpful, cheering words are always appreciated, 
while there is an open door for those who might 
feel drawn to visit the mothers in their homes. 


A Former MANAGER. 
Fifth Month 10th, 1894. 


Natural History, Science, etc. 

An Engineering Project—A remarkable en- 
gineering project is discussed in foreign papers. 
It is nothing less than the building of a Cause- 
way from Scotland to Ireland. The object is 
two-fold. First, to secure a better climate along 
the shores of England and Scotland, and, second, 
to utilize the water power of the tide. As the 
ocean is so much deeper than the sea between 
Ireland on the one side and England and Scotland 
on the other, the tide comes around the north 
of the Green Isle from the Atlantic and flows 
through these narrow straits southwards long 
before it can get up from the south direct. The 
proposal is to utilize all this waste power, and 
convert it into the form of electricity for trans- 
mission. The proposed dam would be really an 
isthmus three hundred feet wide. In mid-chan- 
nel the depth of water is nearly five hundred 
feet, but is much less than that most of the 
way. Engineers estimate the cost of the dam, 
with its gates and water-wheels, at $10,000,000. 


Buildi.g Sites—In speaking of unhealthy 
sites, Sir Douglas Galton gives an instance that 
actually occurred at Balaklava. The hill-side 
sloping down to the plain was composed of an 
outcropping of clay, with an outcropping of 
rock immediately above. The Seventy-ninth 
Highlanders were placed on the clay, and as 
the materials were soft their huts were placed 
on terraces cut out of the hillside, and had one 
wall and the floor embedded in the ground. 
The floors were constantly damp, and, as a 








Shoes and clothing, to a limited extent,| consequence, half the men were down with 


fever. The Forty-second were placed on the 
rock just a few yards above; their huts were 
built on projecting terraces, so that they were 
quite dry and the air circulated freely all round. 
his regiment did not suffer from fever. 

Tenacity of Life-—The following instance of 
tenacity of life int land snails is given by — 
Stearns, of the United States National Museum : 
“Certain snails (Helix areolata), were collected 
on Cerros or Cedros Island, off the coast of 
Lower California in 1859. Six years later, one 
of them, on being placed in a box of moist 
earth, began to move about. Another shell 
(Bulimus pallidior), also from Lower California, 
woke up from their lethargy after a long nap 
of two years, two months and sixteen days.” 





To be is more than to know. How to study 
is of less importance than how to live. The 
main question with every man is, How can I 
have a life within me that is worthy of me, 
and that will enable me to learn and to teach 
the lessons which need never be unlearned or 
untaught? That question is answered by the 
words of our Lord in his prayer to his Father 
for his loved ones: “ This is life eternal, that 
they should know thee the only true God, and 
him whom thou didst send, even Jesus Christ.” 
Union with Christ is life and knowledge and 
influence. 
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FIFTH MONTH 19, 1894. 


The following communication has been re- 
ceived from the Committee of the Meeting for 
Sufferings, charged with the care of the people 
in South Carolina, who were so badly injured 
by the cyclone of last Eighth Month. It is 
evident from the information received that 
there is still a call to the benevolent to dispense 
of their abundance to those who are ready to 
perish. Yet there isencouragement in the pros- 
pect, that if the people there are helped to live 
until their crops now growing are matured, they 
will be able to provide for their future wants. 
Then let us not be weary in well-doing. “He 
that hath pity upon the poor lendeth unto the 
Lord.” 

Contributions in money may be sent to 
Ephraim Smith, No. 1110 Pine Street, Phila- 
delphia. 


The Committee for the relief of the Cyclone 
Sufferers are in frequent correspondence with 
those who have so kindly distributed the relief 
forwarded to them, and feel that some further 
extracts from letters received will be of interest, 
and these, corroborated by the testimony of two 
Friends, who have recently visited the scene of 
distress, indicate that there continue to be cases 
of suffering in some localities that must be re- 
lieved if life is retained. The committee will 
glady receive and forward further contributions, 
should our Friends favor us with them. 

Under date of Fourth Month 23rd, D. C. 
Wilson writes: “ Your several gifts have been 
greatly appreciated, and I feel confident have 
done great good to a great many sufferers both 
white and black, in sections of the main land, 
where the Red Cross did not reach, and your 
present contribution will be most carefully ex- 
pended, as the former sums too have been. I 
thank you for the kind words, regarding my- 
self, and I assure you that the labor of aiding 


and helping these poor people has been to my 
wife, daughter and myself a pleasure and a favor 
conferred upon us to be connected with you and 
those kind friends who have been so liberal to 
the poor people in our vicinity. 

“ The vegetable gardens are coming on nicely, 
and are beginning to give food to the people. 
The most important thing now, is to help those 
who are working hard on their crops of cotton 
and corn to give them sufficient food to keep up 
the men and women who are working in the 
fields, 

The crops have been extensively planted, and 
large quantities of cotton seed have been given 
out. Usually, hundreds of tons of this sea 
island seed is shipped to Europe, but last fall 
none, as all was needed for seed, and no other 
seed can be found to take the place of the seed 
which is most favorable to the Sea Islands; it 
is the long staple from which thread is made, 
and belongs especially to this section, and can 
only be raised near the salt water. 

“The rice crop is seldom planted on small 
farms, except a small low lying patch for the 
use of the family, and the colored people seldom 
have rice to sell. It is raised in large low level 
fields, often over a thousand acres in a field. 

“The colored people on the main land, do not 
often own their lands, as the small cotton planter 
does on the islands, but he gets a small patch of 
land, and a very poor house, rent free, on con- 
dition that he will work so many days a week 
at a very small pay. The people on the main 
land are not so intelligent as those on the 
islands, for they have not the advantages of 
schools, and the work on the rice fields is very 
hard, and location often very unhealthy.” . 

Under date of Fourth Month 20th, R. C. 
Mather writes: “My heart is gladdened by 
another of your kind notes enclosing check for 
sixty dollars. I had just paid a bill of one 
hundred and thirteen dollars for grits and meat 
and ordered fifty dollars worth more. And I 
have reason to thank our beneficent Provider 
for filling my hand again soon as it is empty. 

“ Delegations from the main land all along 
the coast from Charleston to Savannah continue 
to appeal to me. ‘ Who is sufficient for these 
things” Still I seem to hear a voice saying to 
me of old, ‘ What hast thou in thine hand?” 

“Thanks hearty and sincere for your donation 
and kind sympathy.” 


Frocmore, April 24th, 1894. 


Very many thanks for the $50 which will 
enable me to give food to many a family who 
find it hard to work through the warm weary 
days on insufficient food. 

If it were people accustomed to receive charity 
it would be different, but they are ashamed of 
begging, and by their manner show plainly how 
much the better class of them feel it, after their 
many years of independence. I often say to 
them, you need not be ashamed of asking help 
this year, it is not your fault, and your North- 
ern friends are glad to help you; plant all you 
can get seed for, and perhaps next year you 
may have some to give in your turn.” 

And they are planting all they can and 
working well and heartily. We have been 
obliged to begin our school at eleven, so as to 
have the children older than twelve, take a 
share in field work. 

One article that I have to use the funds en- 
trusted to me for is, sick food, or as they call it, 
“nourishment.” So many suffer from eating 
the mouldy corn they saved, and no medicine 
can help, unless there is change of diet. 
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With many thanks for your most welcome 
donation, yours cordially, 

ELLen Murray. 
MATHER INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, 
Beaufort, 8. C., May 8th, 1894. 

Thy welcome favor of the 5th, enclosing check 
for $25, came to hand last evening. It was op- 
portune help, and I thank thee very sincerely. 

Be assured that the Friends’ Relief Associa- 
tion is not only alleviating severe suffering, but 
with other sources of help is arresting or post- 
pgning anarchy and violence here, for the poor 
= suffers no less than the colored man, and 
is more to be feared in his despair. 

Mr. Tolliday writes me from the Ashapor 
district: “ After finishing my distribution on 
the Blake plantation, and was proceeding to 
the next destination, I heard the clatter of 
horses’ hoofs behind me; on looking around I 
saw two men who beckoned me to stop; I did 
so, and they greeted me with these words: 
‘ We’s starvin’ sir; we’s all hungry, send we 
rations afore we perish.’ I told them I would 
get round to their plantation in a few days, 
which somewhat pacified them. 

“A little further on two other men ran us 
down, crying, ‘send us something to eat at 
Catholic Hill, we’s starving and gets no help 
from nowhere. When I said I was then on my 
way to that locality, they fairly shouted for joy. 

“Ere I reached the place, Richard Ladsen, a 
preacher, met me with a long tale of woe, sick- 
ness, starvation and death, everywhere among 
his people. 

“How I pitied the poor half naked sweating 
creatures, as I saw them in the field struggling 
to raise a crop out of the dry sand, and growing 
weaker every day for the want of food. 

“The iron heel of the planter, too, is on the 
necks of many of them, treading them into the 
earth.” 

Please bear in mind that this distribution ex- 
tends over an area including sinuous creeks and 
little bays, but a little less than the whole State 
of Connecticut, and some of the districts are 
only accessible by small row-boats; hence relief 
is necessarily slow in reaching the sufferers. 

We will do the best we can, as long as we can, 
and leave events with Him who is our refuge 
and strength in the day of trouble. Faithfully 
thine, Racuet C. MATHER. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep States.—The exports of breadstuffs from 
the United States during the ten months ending Fourth 
Month 30th, 1894, amounted to $143,256,115, as against 
$163,130,250 in the corresponding months of the pre- 
vious year. 

On the 9th instant, the Senate, in executive session, 
ratified the Russian treaty. It relates entirely to the 
preservation of seal life in Bering Sea, and is in every 
way advantageous to the American people. By this 
treaty the Russian Goverment is bound by the finding 
of the Paris award, so far as the closed season is con- 
cerned, and the sealing that is absolutely prohibited 
around the Pribyloff Islands. 

The jury in the Coxey trial in Washington on the 
8th instant, returned a verdict finding Coxey, Browne 
and Jones guilty on the first count, which charges them 
with carrying banners designed to bring the Coxey 
Army into prominence in the Capitol grounds. On 
the second count, of unlawful trampling on the grass 
of the Capitol grounds, Coxey and Browne were found 
guilty, while the charge against Jones was dismissed. 
Early last week Coxey decided to remove his “ army ” 
from the District precincts to Hyattsville, Md. The 
gate money at this place proving insufficient to pay 
expenses, Coxey removed his camp to Bladensburg, on 
the morning of the 14th instant. 

The official statement of Chinese registration under 
the extended Geary law places the figures at 105,300. 

The Supreme Court of South Carolina has decided 
that Prohibition is in force in that State. 











Six families of Esquimanx, comprising 16 people in 
all, arrived at New York from Copenhagen on the 
12th instant. They are under contract to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and are bound for Alaska, 
where they are to breed and train reindeer fur three 


years. 


The most absorbing questions connected with the 
approaching ordination of Rachel Frank, a young 
California woman, as a Hebrew rabbi, concern what 
she is to be called and what robe she will wear oflici- 
ally. As she is the first woman rabbi, there are no 
precedents by which to settle these matters. 

Gallie French, of St. Louis, who is reputed to be 
the only woman pilot in the country, was made a mem- 
ber of Harbor 28, United States Association of Pilots, 
afew days ago. She is 22 years old, and spent fifteen 
years on the Miasixsippi and Ohio rivers, which streams 
she is thoroughly familiar with. 

The drought-stricken territory of Duval and Zapata 
Counties, Texas, where the rain had not fallen in four 
years, was visited on the 11th instant by a heavy rain. 

Taimage’s new Tabernacle, at Clinton and Greene 
avenues, Brooklyn, was burned at noon on the 13th 
instant. The Hotel Regent, adjoining, was also de- 
stroyed, and several dwellings were badly damaged. 
The loss is estimated at over one million dollars. The 
fire is supposed to have been started by a spark from 
an electric wire in the organ loft of the Tabernacle. 
The congregation had only been out of the building a 
short time when the fire was discovered. About six 
thousand persons attended the service. The trustees 
have decided to rebuild the Tabernacle on a new site. 

Tip, the big elephant in the Central Park menag- 
erie, New York, died after ten hours of agony on the 
11th instant, from poisoning. The first dose of cya- 
nide of potassium was administered at 6 o’clock in the 
morning, but it was not large enough, and a second 
dose was given at 3 o’clock in the afternoon. The 
elephant in his strngzles broke the chains which con- 
fined him, and was loose in his pen. The attendants 
were panic stricken. Two men were sent for guns, 
but as the poison began to work Tip fell tothe ground 
and soon died. He was killed on account of his treach- 
erous disposition—he having killed two or three men 
and threatened others. 

There were in this city last week 399 deaths—an 
increase of 14 over the previous week, and a decrease 
of 83 compared with the corresponding period of ‘last 
year. Of the foregoing, 222 were males and 177 fe- 
males: 48 died of pneumonia; 43 of consumption; 34 
of diseases of the heart; 18 of inflammation of the 
stomach and bowels ; 17 of diphtheria; 13 of nephri- 
tis; 13 of old age; 12 of marasmus; 12 of bronchitis; 
12 of inflammation of the brain; 11 of convulsions, 
and 9 of Bright’s disease. 

Markets, &c.— U.S. 2’s, 96 a 100; 4’s, 1133 a 114; 
5’s, 1173 a 118}; currency 6’s, 103 a 113. 

Corton was quiet but advanced j;c. per pound. 
Middling uplands officially quoted at 7}}c. per pound. 

Freep. — Winter bran, in bulk, $15.00 a $15.75; 
spring bran, in sacks, $15.25 a $15.75. 

FLour.—Winter super, $2.00 a $2.10; do., extras, 
$2.10 a $2.35; No. 2 winter family, $2.35 a $2.50; 
Pennsylvania roller, straight, $2.60 a $275; Western 
winter clear, $2.35 a $2.60; do. do., straight, $2.65 a 
$2.90; do., do., patent, $3.00 a $3.25; spring, clear, 
$2.35 a $2.50 ; do., straight, $3.00 a $3.40; do., patent, 
$3.50 a $3.80 ; do., favorite brands, higher. Rye flour 
was inactive and quoted at $2.70 a $2.75 per bbl. for 
good to choice Pennsylvania. 

Gratn.—No. 2 red wheat, 57] a 58 cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 42} a 43 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 414 a 424 cts. 

Beer CattLe.— Extra, none here; good, 48 a 4}c.; 
medium, 4} a 44c ; common, 3} a 4}c. 

SHeep anp Lamps.— Extra, 4 a 4}c.; good, 3} a 
3c. ; medium, 3 a 3}c.; common, 2 a 2}c.; fall lambs, 
34 a 5jc.; spring lambs, 5 a 8c. 

Ho«s.—Good Western, 7ic.; other Western, 74c. 

The total crop of wheat raised in this country last 
year amounted to 396,132,000 bushels. 

Forreicn.—The New York Sun says: “ Figures of 
last year’s crops in England begin to show the enor- 
mous losses suffered by drought. The returns for a 
few staples show a falling off of more than $100,000, 
000.” 

The German newspapers unanimously denounce 
Judge Bransewetter’s conduct during the trial of the 
editors who criticised the police for their attack on 
the unemployed near Friedrichsham, in First Month. 
The United Press correspondent asserts that no un- 
prejudiced person in Berlin doubts that the police 
were too zealous on that occasion. The editors on 
trial were unmercifully browbeaten and sentenced to 
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heavy punishment. Several influential journals have 
asked for a new trial, and that Bransewetter be himself 
reprimanded. The Ministry of Justice two years ago 
issned a special order, prompted by the conduct of 
Bransewetter, advising Judges not to refer from the 
bench to politics or current social problems, or to 
manifest prejudice in cases on trial. 

The Berlin Post says the united squadron of German 
warships in the Pacific has been ordered to Samoa, 

Orders for guns from all parts of Europe c ntinue 
to overwhelm the Krupp gin works at Ussen, the 
immense resources of which are severely taxed to fill 
them within the required time. 

The Italian Government has ordered an additional 
number of heavy guns from Krupp, and Turkey has 
ordered 200,000 Mauser rifles. 

A despatch dated the 10th inst. says: ‘‘ The House 
of Magnates to-day rejected the Civil Marriage bill 
by a majority of 21. This action of the Upper House 
has created great excitement and engendered a strong 
and widespread hostile feeling. It is expected that 
the Ministry will resign.” 

The Sydney correspondent of the Frankfurter Zeitung 
says that on Third Month 8rd and 4th, a severe earth- 
quake shook Mioko, in the Bismarck Archipelago. 
Nearly all dwellings were levelled to the ground. 
Missionaries and traders suffered heavy losses and 
were exposed to great danger in the ruins of build- 
ings. 

A despatch to the Times, on the 11th instant, from 
Caleutta says: “The opinion is growing that the 
smearing of trees with mud and hair, in the province 
of Behar, has no political significance, but that it was 
simply done to attract pilgrims to the sacred temple 
at Janakpur, by way of protest against the interfer- 
ence of the sanitary authorities with the town of 
Hurdwar. The gathering at Janakpur may give 
trouble unless close watch is kept upon it by the 
authorities.” 

Women, we learn from a suffrage circular, can now 
vote for all purposes in New Zealand, Iceland, the 
Isle of Man, Jersey, Pitcairn Island, and the States of 
Wyoming and Colorado, making altogether an area 
of 345,723 square miles, with a population of 1,287,200. 

The steamer Warinos, at Vancouver, from Sydney, 
brings news of terrible floods in North Queensland, 
Australia. Whole townships were inundated, rail- 
road or telegraphic communication cut off, and many 
cattle drowned. 

Secretary Gresham has received the following cable- 
gram from the Charge d’ Affaires of the United States 
Legation at Caracas, Venezuela: “ Earthquake of 
28th of April destroyed cities of Egido and Merida 
and several villages. Loss of life said to be heavy. 
Assistance would be appreciated.” 

A despatch of the Sth instant from Buenos Ayres 
says: “ Business failures, with liabilities amounting 
to $20,000,000 have occurred within the last ten days, 
and others are imminent.” 

The Argentine Government officials have handed 
the Brazilian warships surrendered by the insurgents 
over to the officials of the Brazilian Legation. 

The bark Liberia arrived in New York on the 10th 
instant. Captain Rogers reports that there has been 
no improvement in the affairs of the American negro 
colonists in Liberia, nor did it look as thongh there 
would be any change for the better. The population 
is not increasing, and the American negro succumbs 
to the deadly African fever far more easily than a 
white man does. 

Last year the world’s production of tobacco was 
4,000,000,000 pounds, according to the newspapers. 


NOTICES. 

Westtown Boarptne Scuoor.—The stage will be 
at Westtown station to meet the trains leaving Phila- 
delphia, at 7.07 and 8.46 a. M; and 2.53 and 4.32 P.M. 
To send a message to the School by telegraph, address 
Zesevee Haines, Supt., at West Chester; telephone 
No. 85. 








Westtown BoarpinG Scnooi.—The General Com- 
mittee meet at the School on Fourth-day, the 23rd 
instant, at 8 o’clock, a.m. The Committee on Instruc- 
tion and the Committee on Admissions meet at the 
School on the 22nd inst, at 7 p.m. Trains leave 
Broad Street Station at 2.53, 4.32 and 4.55. 

Wma. Evans, Clerk. 

Puxa., Fifth Month, 1894. 








Diep, at his late residence in Philadelphia, Fourth 
Month 24th, 1894, THornton C. Hancock, son of 
Joseph B. and Elizabeth A. C. Hancock, aged twenty- 
seven years. 




















